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Pioneering house restoration in C latsop County 


Preservation of the 
Charles and Anna Page House 


1966-1967 


by Vera Whitney Gault 


Following her retirement as a personnel department executive at the Crown 
Zellerbach Company paper mill in Camas, Washington, Vera and her husband 
Victor Gault retired to his longtime summer home at Arch Cape. When she was 
widowed in 1964 at age 60, she searched for teaching jobs, and was hired to teach 
English at Clatsop Community College by its first president, Richard Boss. She 
wrote the following article in 1979, the centennial year of her house in Astoria. 


Each day after teaching my college 
classes, I had followed a routine of 
walking from the college down the steep 
streets to the center of town, partly to do 
errands, and partly because I enjoyed 
the outing after a day in Towler Hall. 
Sometimes, I boarded the ferry at the 
foot of Fourteenth Street for a four-mile 
ride across the Columbia River to 
Megler and back again (fare 25 cents 
each way), and often ate my evening 
meal at the snack bar. 

I loved the nautical atmosphere of 
Astoria after early years spent on the 
prairies of Kansas and Montana and 
later years inland at Walla Walla and 
Camas, Washington. I loved the lapping 
of the river against rivershore piling, the 
fishy fragrance wafted from canneries 
and packing plants, the faraway feeling 
offered by the numerous travel bureaus 
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with their splashy posters, and the huge 
freighters from the free ports of the 
world that could be seen as they passed 
the ends of all the streets. Sometimes 
they were so close that they seemed to 
be walking on the street just below. 
What a fascinating place to live, I said 
to myself over and over. The only trou- 
ble was that my apartment near the col- 
lege never seemed like home. 

Then it was August 1966. My young- 
est son, Bruce Berney, had come down 
from Seattle where he was a school 
librarian to see the Astoria Regatta 
parade and other festivities observing 
the dedication of the new trans-Colum- 
bia bridge. After enjoying a tour of his- 
toric homes to benefit the scholarship 
fund of American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, I exclaimed, “I wish | 
had a Victorian house to fix up.” 


to 


On Monday, Bruce had taken his car 
to town for lubrication, then walked 
back up the hill to my apartment. “Moth- 
er, I’ve found just the house for you to 
buy.” It stood on the southwest corner of 
14th and Franklin streets. When I real- 
ized which one he was talking about, | 
exclaimed, “That old thing! That’s too 
big and ugly and too far gone.” 

It was a tall, gaunt, wooden structure, 
with broken windows like sad eyes gaz- 
ing towards the river. The small yard, 
overgrown with blackberry vines, was 
enclosed by a thick stone wall topped 
with a cement ledge, upon which I had 
often rested my bag of groceries, think- 
ing, “I wish I didn’t have to climb the 
rest of the hill. This corner is just about 
the right distance from town.” 

There had never been a For Sale sign 
on the house when I passed by, so it 
must have been placed there only that 
day. Bruce said the sign read “For Sale 
by Owner” and gave the phone number, 
which he had jotted down. Now he said 
he would call the owner and we would 
go to look at it. I said I didn’t want to go 
because I'd never want to buy it. But he 
said, “Mother, you know how much you 
like to look at old houses, so let’s do it, 
just to have something to do.” So we 
did. 

The owner, Beatrice Anderson, was a 
fussy little woman, who with her sister 
had inherited several old houses from 
her father, who had died three years ear- 
lier. She had not maintained the fine old 
places, several of which were in pathetic 
condition, yet it soon appeared that she 
had grandiose plans for all of them (one 
being the red house at 1370 Franklin 
Street). She confessed that it was only 


with great reluctance that she had put 
this house up for sale because she had to 
have the money for taxes to save the oth- 
ers. She had set the price at $10,000, 
which she assured us was a great bargain 
for such a fine house. 

Well, the house didn’t look that fine 
to us. In the first place, we couldn’t see 
much of it, for it was piled full of junky 
furniture remaining from the World War 
II days when the place had been subdi- 
vided into five apartments, plus boxes of 
rummage sale treasures stacked along 
the walls. Still we could see that the bay 
windows were slender and tall, the floors 
under scaling Congoleum mats were 
oak, and the curved railing on the stair- 
way suffered only four broken spindles. 
We were intrigued. 

Back at the apartment that night 
Bruce and | talked earnestly till mid- 
night, he urging me to buy, saying the 
location was excellent, that the house 
was pure Victorian Italianate, that after 
the old apartment partitions were torn 
out, the place would be great fun to 
restore. I resisted, responding that costs 
of restoration would be too high for my 
slender savings and that I should not 
spend all I had saved when retirement 
was only three years away, that I had a 
full time job and couldn’t take on the 
extra responsibility and work, that the 
house was too big and I was too old. He 
countered that the house wasn’t too big 
and that I wasn’t too old, and that he 
would come from Burien every weekend 
to help with the work. We ended the 
argument by my saying a firm No. 

Then as we went to bed, I in my room 
and he on the daveno in the living room, 
we each continued our considerations. 
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Throughout the night, | was moved by 
Bruce’s apparent disappointment and by 
a renewed awareness of my own discon- 
tent with apartment living. We were both 
pretty quiet at breakfast time. As we sat 
down, I drew in my breath to say, “I'll 
buy,” when Bruce said, “I thought about 
the house all night. I’ve decided to use 
my savings to buy it, if you will lend me 
the money to restore it. That way you can 
live in it without having the responsibil- 
ity of ownership.” 

I breathed a great sigh of relief. That 
seemed a perfect solution. After all, 
Bruce was thirty-one years old and 
unmarried. It seemed wise for him to be 
accumulating property somewhere and 
to have wider interests. 

We both felt exhilarated at the 
prospect of the venture, but still we 
wanted to be cautious. I didn’t know 
any builders in Astoria, but | remem- 
bered a Cannon Beach contractor, 
David Firebaugh, who had remodeled 
the Arch Cape house for Victor and me, 
so I phoned him to give us an opinion 
on the basic condition of the house. On 
Sunday afternoon, he and Bruce went 
over the structure from the hip roof attic 
to the dirt floor basement. In the end, 
Dave pronounced the house strong and 
sturdy with thick stone foundation, 
beams heavier than modern houses, 
window and door casings made of 
cedar, and no dry rot except in a couple 
of places on the front porch and above 
the basement door. We asked him if he 
would be available for the work of 
restoration. He said he would be glad to 
do it, but only on a cost-plus basis 
because one never knew what he would 
run into on such an old house. 
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He learned that the lot size was 49 x 
90 feet, and that the appraised value 
was $6,030. That night I wrote a letter 
to Bee Anderson offering to buy the 
place for $4,500 cash. By that time, we 
were really excited about the purchase 
and were tempted to offer the $10,000 
she asked and thus be certain of our 
prize, but decided the difference in 
price was worth the risk. 

Bruce had to return to Burien, but 
two weeks later, | was delighted to 
phone him that I had received a letter 
from Bee Anderson’s attorney accept- 
ing our later offer of $6,030. That week- 
end, Bruce came to sign the papers and 
turn over his check which wiped out his 
savings, and the house was ours. We 
asked Mrs. Anderson to give notice to 
the one tenant in the house, a little man 
so disfigured from a cannery accident 
that passing children had always poked 
fun at him and said he lived in a haunt- 
ed house. We also insisted that she 
move her things out of the house, for we 
wanted to start renovation as soon as 
possible. 

So what had we purchased? Little by 
little, we pieced together the story of the 
Page House. It was built in 1879 by 
Capt. Hiram Brown as a wedding gift 
for his daughter Anna who was marry- 
ing Judge Charles Page. Oldtimers now 
recall conversations of their parents and 
grandparents who reported that this 
marriage “rocked the town.” Judge 
Page was forty-five years old, a suc- 
cessful lawyer and leading citizen of the 
town. Anna, age 20, was apparently a 
young woman of high spirit and a will 
of her own. The Weekly Astorian of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1877, records: 


wn 
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Mrs. Anna Brown Page Wilkinson 
1857-1924 


Married: in this city, Feb. 21st, 
1877, by the Rev. TA. Hyland, Major 
Charles H. Page to Miss Anna Brown. 


Annie, as she was familiarly called, 
lived with her parents, Captain and Mrs. 
Brown in the house at 1337 Franklin 
now owned by Paul and Wilma 
Williamson. Built in 1852, the Brown 
House is conceded to be the oldest in 
Astoria and one of the oldest in Oregon 
still a one-family dwelling. 

Capt. Brown owned most of the 
block, so for Annie and her husband, he 
chose a lot 100 x 150 feet just east of 
his home. I can imagine a generation 
gap in those days, for the new home 
turned out to be much more spacious 
and elegant than the pioneer type home 
of the Browns. “Annie was always 
determined to have the best,” the old- 
timers say. 


The Judge Page home became the 
hub of Astoria’s high society. With the 
vibrant Annie as hostess and her distin- 
guished husband at her side, both 
served by a succession of cooks and 
housemaids, invitations to the Page 
home were eagerly sought and proudly 
cherished. The atmosphere was elegant, 
the food bountiful and delectable, and 
the guest list a social triumph. No won- 
der the Judge was twice elected mayor 
of Astoria, ostensibly each time on the 
platform to “clean up corruption.” 

After a few years of abounding suc- 
cess, this house began to cramp their 
style, so Annie got her father to dole out 
another lot, up the hill on the south. 
Here in 1891-92, they built the much 
larger and more ornate house which 
still stands on the corner of 14th and 
Grand and is known as the Elmore 
apartments. Then the bubble burst. The 
divorce of the Pages must have rocked 
the town as much as did their marriage. 
The Judge moved to a boarding house 
on Bond street, where he died five years 
later. Annie, now the flamboyant 
divorcee, soon married Mr. Wilkinson, 
a British shipping magnate who owned 
a fleet of sailing ships. With her new 
home and new husband, she continued 
to dominate Astoria society. 

Although this house was Annie’s 
wedding gift, in reality her father still 
owned the deed. When the Pages 
moved out, Hustler Van Dusen, son of 
Adam Van Dusen, moved in that May of 
1892. I had the pleasure of visiting with 
the late elderly daughters, Maude Allen 
and Winnie Reed, who remembered 
sleeping in the little bedroom which we 
converted into the front bathroom. 
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Later in the decade, Dr. Alfred Kinney 
lived here while he started construction 
of his clinic across the street now 
known as the Home Apartments. 

After ten or twelve years and a suc- 
cession of tenants, Charles Houston 
bought the place. That family gave the 
house the personality that many pres- 
ent-day oldtimers recall with interest 
and delight because of the dashing 
nature of Mrs. Nell Houston. Although 
they had been gone since 1930, when 
we bought the house it was still remem- 
bered as the Houston house. 

Charles Houston was a building con- 
tractor from San Francisco. Between 
1900 and 1920, Astoria was experienc- 
ing a building boom, so Charles Hous- 
ton came to participate in the activity in 
partnership with James E. Ferguson. 
With a crew of twenty-four carpenters 
they built many of the fine homes in 
Astoria, including the large houses on 
16th Street and on Jerome, Irving and 
Grand in the area of what was then the 
high school, and now Clatsop Commu- 
nity College. After getting established 
in the area, in 1903, he brought his 
beautiful wife Nell and his six-year old 
daughter Helen from San Francisco to 
live in this house which he had _ pur- 
chased and remodeled. (Helen, 70 years 
later, gave me these details.) As nearly 
as she could recall, she and her mother 
disembarked from their sailing ship at 
the foot of 14th street where her father 
met them and escorted them these four 
blocks up the hill to their new home, her 
mother’s long skirts sweeping the 
muddy plank streets, the dray cart fol- 
lowing with their bags. Helen said her 
mother was furious that her father was 





Judge Charles H. Page 
1852-1916 


building beautiful new homes for other 
people and she had to live in a 
madeover house that was already nearly 
twenty-five years old. 

The original configuration of the 
house is well documented in the 
panoramic view of Astoria published in 
West Shore magazine in 1883. Soon 
afterwards, the Pages practically dou- 
bled the size of the house by building a 
bedroom and bathroom above the 
kitchen and adding a wing of bedrooms 
on the south end of the house. Nell 
found the house much too large for their 
family, so the solution was to detach the 
wing and move it south where it still 
stands. What had been the south foun- 
dation of the big house now is the north 
foundation of the smaller house. 

Trying to please his wife, Houston 
put a modern Queen Anne style porch 
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on the east side of the dining room. It 
all looks Victorian now, but purists 
wince to see two architectural styles on 
the same building. One can see differ- 
ences from the stately Italianate style of 
the original house in details such as the 
shape and angled face of the windows 
and the turned porch posts. 

Inside, he removed the partition 
which separated the front and back par- 
lors, which then created the present 30- 
foot living room. He laid hardwood 
floors all over the house except for the 
living room which was carpeted. He sent 
specifications for a fireplace and mantel 
to his agent in London, ordering a mar- 
ble facing. The agent responded that he 
was ordering it from Italy and it should 
arrive in six months. In the meantime, 
Houston built the chimney and con- 
structed the firebox in readiness for the 
great arrival. When it came, it was not 
marble but slate painted like inlaid mar- 
ble. Charles slipped it into place while 
wife and daughter eagerly awaited the 
first lighting. The smoke curled out of 
the front instead of going up the chim- 
ney. He worked on the structure over a 
period of days, but each time he lighted 
the fire, the smoke puffed forward until 
Nell became so angry, as Helen recalled, 
she told her husband either to take the d- 
--- thing out or he could get out himself. 
But he replied that he would do neither 
one, that he would make it work. Then 
as Helen told me, “Young as I was, I was 
defending my father and I still remember 
how happy I was when he got it to 
work.” 

One happy event for Mrs. Houston 
was being the 1904 Astoria Regatta 
queen. In those days, the princess who 


sold the most tickets won. Evidently, 
Charles knew it was in his best interest 
to purchase quite a few. Her portrait and 
coronation gown are owned by CCHS 
and were for many years displayed in a 
glass case at Flavel House when I first 
came to Astoria. 

This then was the Houston family’s 
happy home until Charles was killed in 
a construction accident in 1919, when a 
crane dropped a load of lumber on him. 
Then mother and daughter continued to 
live here until Helen’s marriage in 1926 
to Harry Cherry, youngest of four sons 
of Peter Cherry, British consul in Asto- 
ria while it served as a port of entry. 
Later when that service was moved to 
Portland, he and his sons developed 
extensive shipping interests. The Cher- 
rys had built a large house on 15th 
Street near Irving, which was restored 
by Bob Chopping (Astoria mayor from 
1975 to 1982) at the same time Bruce 
and | were doing this house. 

All through the years that Nell 
Houston was mistress of the house, she 
was the self-proclaimed leader of soci- 
ety in Astoria. Annie Page Wilkinson, 
living in her larger house just a block up 
the hill, also claimed that distinction. 
Tales of the rivalry between these two 
beautiful, ambitious women have been 
passed down through the succeeding 
generations. Helen said that she grew 
up feeling like an ugly duckling in the 
shadow of her gorgeous mother, who 
dressed in the height of fashion, sang 
divinely, and served the richest, most 
bountiful dinners. Oldtimers remember 
how their mothers vied for invitations 
to Nell Houston’s luncheons, tea parties 
and dinners. Of course, they competed 
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The Page House is located in the upper left corner, the southwest corner of 14th 
and Franklin. The Elmore House is the house on the right. W. 9th is now 14th Street, 
Wall is Franklin, and Arch is Grand. This Sanborn Insurance map dates to 1892. 


for invitations to Annie Wilkinson’s 
home too. She had a more elaborate 
home, more servants, and more import- 
ed furniture, but she was often away 
from home, usually traveling to Bermu- 
da for the winter or to England for royal 
festivals. 

But Nell Houston was the better 
cook. Shortly after | moved into this 
house, one of my friends gave me a tat- 
tered cookbook which Grace Episcopal 
women had published as a money-rais- 
ing project. Many pages are missing, 
but of the portions remaining, Nell 
Houston has contributed 52 recipes, all 
the way from salmon baked in heavy 
cream to prune pie (equal parts of fruit 
and heavy whipped cream topped with 
walnuts). Other familiar pioneer names 
are attached to numerous recipes: Mrs. 
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George P. George, Mrs. H.G. Van 
Dusen, Mrs. A.W. Norblad, Mrs. J.H. 
Shaner, Mrs. F.C. Taylor, Mrs. A. Hilde- 
brand, Mrs. S. Kirchhoff, Miss 
Boelling, and a lemon pie recipe 
accredited to Helen Virginia Houston. 
These names and many other recipe 
donors give us an idea of friends who 
were probably frequent guests in this 
house. Helen said her mother’s skill as 
hostess really reached a peak when she 
(Helen) was to be married. The ceremo- 
ny was held in the Episcopal Church 
two blocks east on Franklin, but the 
reception was held in this house. The 
house overflowed with guests who 
spent all afternoon and evening enjoy- 
ing the festive foods in the dining room 
and going up and down the staircase 
where the railing was hung with white 
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paper festoons and wedding bells, so 
they could survey the tables of wedding 
gifts set up in the front bedroom. 

After Helen’s wedding, Nell contin- 
ued to live alone in the house, a dashing 
widow still beautiful, and also rich. Her 
good friends, the Shaners who had the 
jewelry store on Commercial (later con- 
tinued by nephew Wesley Shaner and 
his mother) often shared social events 
with her, especially when a certain 
dashing young jewelry salesman came 
to town. Soon he and Nell were married 
and moved to Santa Barbara, where she 
set him up in his own jewelry business. 
There they had a good life until he died 
and Nell lived as a recluse in heavy, 
dark rooms refusing to see anyone but 
her housekeeper until she died (about 
1965) well into her 90s. Helen said she 
guessed her mother wouldn’t let anyone 
see her because she couldn’t bear the 
loss of her beauty and wanted people to 
think of her only as she had been in her 
prime. 

After Nell moved to Santa Barbara, 
she turned this house over to her daugh- 
ter, Helen Cherry, who lived with her 
husband Harry in a beautiful home near 
Smith Lake. She rented this house to 
Mr. and Mrs. James R. Hogg (pro- 
nounced like Hoag), who operated a 
business college near Hotel Elliot. They 
moved their classes to the first floor of 
this house and used the upstairs as living 
quarters for themselves and their three 
sons. Mrs. Erling (Adella) Orwick has 
told me that she came from her home at 
Chinook to live with the Hoggs, paying 
for her room and board. Her sister, 
Gunda Olsen, after finishing her busi- 
ness college training here, got work at 


First National Bank. She takes credit for 
introducing Adella to Erling who later 
became bank manager. Many others in 
town have told me that they took busi- 
ness classes here, that the professor’s 
desk stood in the bay window at the 
front end of the living room where stu- 
dents learned shorthand, that the type- 
writers were in the dining room, and 
they paid their tuition in what had been 
the pantry where their money was stored 
in a locked cupboard built into the back 
of the living room fireplace chimney. 
The business college operated until 
1942, when with the escalating of World 
War II, young people were either in the 
service or working for the war effort. 
With no students, the Hoggs closed 
down. The government conscripted the 
building for $1.00 and converted it into 
five apartments for military personnel 
and their families, as it did with other 
vacant houses. With military installa- 
tions at Fort Stevens, Camp Rilea, Clat- 
sop County airport, Tongue Point, Fort 
Canby, and Fort Columbia, living space 
was at a premium. Once again, people 
who lived in these apartments have told 
me how crowded the conditions here 
were. Bob and Edna Landro (Bob later 
was Astoria postmaster) spent the first 
months of their married life here while 
Bob was stationed at Tongue Point. 
Edna said the long living room was par- 
titioned into two apartments, complete 
with bathrooms and kitchenettes. The 
dining room and kitchen formed a third 
apartment downstairs, while four bed- 
rooms became two other apartments on 
the second floor. Edna said that usually 
two wives rented each apartment, and 
when a husband had a night of leave, he 
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would come to stay with his wife while 
the other wife moved in with another 
whose husband was still on duty. 

When the war ended, Helen told me, 
the government handed back her muti- 
lated house, saying in effect, “Thank 
you for your patriotism and the use of 
your building.” She didn’t want to be 
bothered by trying to put it back into 
shape, so she sold it to Mr. and Mrs. 
John Beezley who were retiring from 
operating a small grocery store. Buying 
up other vacant houses, they became 
slum landlords, renting to substandard 
tenants and never doing needed mainte- 
nance. By 1964, both had died, leaving 
Bee and her sister to carry on their tra- 
dition. 

No wonder children called it a 
haunted house. The old man in the back 
apartment always kept his shades 
closed, covering windows opaque with 
tobacco smoke residue. The last of the 
40-year old paint was almost complete- 
ly scaled off, leaving the siding a weath- 
er-beaten gray. At that time, the City 
was condemning vacant houses at the 
rate of about a dozen a year. This house 
had made it to the list, as neighbors had 
complained that the place was rat 
infested. People thought we had lost our 
minds to invest in such a mess. 

The next weekend, when Bruce 
came down, the tenant was out, and so 
were most of Bee’s “antiques,” as she 
called them. After buying light bulbs, 
Bruce and | worked long hours all day 
Saturday and Sunday clearing out rub- 
ble, trying to make areas where the car- 
penters could start work. One of my 
first jobs was to clean the toilet and 
washbowl in the bathroom of the back 


apartment for the use of the carpenters. 
By the time I finished that filthy job, I 
was already wondering if we had under- 
taken a bigger project than we could 
handle. We worked till dark that Sunday 
night, when Bruce had to start his two- 
hundred mile drive back to Burien. | 
tumbled into bed that night exhausted. 
The next morning, October 3, 1966, 
Dave Firebaugh moved his crew into 
the house and began tearing out ply- 
wood partitions and false ceilings. 
Indeed, several long-dead rats were 
found between the walls. 

For Bruce and me, every weekend 
after that was a repetition of the first. 
The carpenters didn’t work on week- 
ends, of course, so as soon as Bruce 
arrived on Friday night, he and I went to 
the house, cleaning and clearing till 
midnight, back again by seven in the 
morning, working till midnight again, 
with the same routine on Sunday until 
he had to leave at dark. I really worried 
about his making that long drive alone 
after such an exhausting weekend, but 
the more of the dirty work we could get 
done, the less we would have to pay the 
carpenters to do. In spite of our tremen- 
dous fatigue, we had a wonderful feel- 
ing of accomplishment and the satisfac- 
tion of ownership. 

Bruce had completed his master’s 
degree in librarianship at University of 
Washington at the end of the summer 
and was beginning his fourth year as a 
school librarian. I knew that the Astoria 
Public Library had been without a 
director for more than a year. A new 
library building had been started. City 
officials were worrying about having to 
move the books into it without profes- 
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The Page House at 1393 Franklin in 1966, as restoration work was commencing. 
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sional leadership. So I said to Bruce, 
“Why don’t you apply for the job of the 
library director here, then you could 
move to Astoria?” But he replied chid- 
ingly, “Mother, you know I’m on con- 
tract at Burien, and besides, I don’t 
want to be a public librarian.” After two 
weeks of bad weather trips, he asked, 
“Mother, is that library job here still 
open?” 

Such gladness flooded my being! | 
hastened to the phone and called Dale 
Curry, city manager, whom I had got to 
know at the Methodist church. Even 
though it was Saturday morning, he 
said he would meet Bruce in his office 
at City Hall right away. Bruce returned 
a couple of hours later feeling that the 
job was his, but his application had to 
go through civil service rituals. He was 
able to obtain release from his contract 
at the end of fall term, so during Christ- 
mas holidays, I went to Burien and 
helped Bruce pack. On Christmas Day, 
we finished cleaning his apartment and 
loading both his car and mine and cau- 
tiously drove through sloppy weather to 
Astoria where he bunked on the daven- 
port in my apartment until the Page 
House was ready for occupancy six 
weeks later. 

In the meantime, work on the house 
had been proceeding by spurts and 
halts. Dave Firebaugh was a big, jolly 
man who knew the construction busi- 
ness mostly by building beach houses, 


so he had difficulty seeing the sense of 


restoration. He couldn’t understand 
why | didn’t want to lower the twelve 
foot ceilings, replace the tall, old win- 
dows with aluminum picture windows, 
and cover the old oak floors with car- 
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peting. But I always knew I had won the 
argument when he would say cheerful- 
ly, “Well, Vera, we’ll do it your way, 
you're the one that’s paying the bills.” 

And the bills mounted rapidly. Dave 
had made an initial rough estimate that 
he could do the restoration job for 
$10,000. Since Bruce had bought the 
house, and the money I spent in restora- 
tion was a loan to him, he signed a note 
to me for the $10,000 to be paid back in 
ten years as | credited my rent of $120 
per month on his note. | had $10,000 in 
various savings accounts that I drew out 
for weekly payments to Dave so he 
could pay his men each Friday night. | 
also used it to pay for materials each 
month. Soon the $10,000 was gone, and 
the end was nowhere in sight. I had 
another $10,000 drawing 7% interest in 
a savings account in Camas. Instead of 
drawing that out, I used it as collateral 
and borrowed $10,000 at 9% interest 
for five years. That sort of scared me 
because I was due to retire at the col- 
lege in two years. To obligate myself for 
payments of $200 per month for five 
years seemed risky. But we couldn't 
stop work on the house. It was com- 
pletely uninhabitable. Inflation was 
already working on the cost of materi- 
als. There was nothing to do but plow 
ahead and finish it. 

The added expense was not altogeth- 
er due to inflation nor to Dave’s uncer- 
tain estimates. When Bruce and | had 
first talked of restoration, we had taken 
the attitude that the least done, the bet- 
ter, so long as we could live in it. But 
the deeper we got into the project, the 
more we wanted to do everything right. 
This led to our instructing Dave to 
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make improvements we had not count- 
ed on at first. Dave’s change of attitude 
corresponded to ours, for he became so 
interested and involved that he also 
wanted to do things right. 

The dirt floor of the basement had to 
be shoveled out to level and lower it, 
then concrete poured. Then, before the 
pour, Bruce thought we should have a 
toilet and washbasin down there, which 
meant additional plumbing. 

The more Dave got into the plumbing 
work, the more apparent it became that 
all the corroded pipe should be torn out 
and replaced with copper tubing. Most 
of the old fixtures were stained and 
chipped, so were discarded for new 
ceramic ones, though thankfully, the 
huge bathtub with claw feet was worth 
keeping and has added immensely to the 
authenticity of the restoration. Dave was 
very good to get bids from subcontrac- 
tors so as to keep our costs down, but 
even so, by the time the plumbing job 
was finished, the bill was a thousand 
dollars more than we had expected. 
Dave consoled us by saying, “There is so 
much copper tubing in this house now 
that if'a big blow came along, the copper 
alone would hold the house up.” At that 
time, plumbers were loathe to install 
new cast iron waste pipes, yet plastic had 
not yet been approved by the Oregon 
building code, so we let them use copper 
for that. We had to be nice to plumbers 
because the Wauna mill was under con- 
struction and most local tradesmen were 
commuting there every day. 

Wiring was another big item. Greedy 
renters through the years had removed 
light fixtures until only one large one 
remained in the downstairs and two bro- 


ken ones upstairs. Everywhere else was 
lighted only by single bulbs on drop 
cords. There wasn’t a wall outlet any- 
where in the house. We knew that cords 
were frayed, but we expected the wires 
in the walls were safe. “Not so,” said the 
electrical inspector. “This stuff has been 
in since 1900. You might have a fire 
between the walls the first week you 
moved in.” Naturally, we couldn’t risk 
that prospect, so once again we said, 
“Let’s do it right.” So all the old wire 
came out and was replaced with the best 
on the market, including thirty-one out- 
lets, three of which I’ve never used. Rod 
Gramson was the young man who did 
most of the wiring, and his mother-in- 
law, Mrs. Wadsworth, handily restored 
old fixtures we found in antique shops 
from here to Seattle. 

Then there was the heating system to 
be considered. In the earliest days, there 
had been wood burning stoves in each 
major room, for there were three chim- 
neys in the house, including the fire- 
place chimney. Then at some point, the 
Houstons installed a wood furnace in 
the basement. It was abandoned in 1941 
when the house was divided into five 
apartments, each provided with an oil 
stove. Five steel oil barrels stood in a 
row on the south yard, each with its 
identifying apartment number painted 
on the side. The occupant of that apart- 
ment thus filled his oil can from his 
barrel and carried it to his apartment to 
refill the reservoir in his stove. No won- 
der the hardwood floors had oil stains. 

We procured estimates from the nat- 
ural gas company and from Columbia 
Oil Co. We determined that an oil fur- 
nace was more expensive to install 
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($1,800), but in the long run would be 
more economical to operate, for heating 
oil was only 15 cents per gallon. (Now, 
in 1979, it is 85 cents.) So Chuck 
Gustafson of Columbia Oil Co. super- 
vised the installation of two furnaces in 
the basement, one to heat the down- 
stairs and one to heat the upstairs. 

We hadn’t given any thought to the 
chimneys. One noon, when I left my 
college office to check on the work, 
Dave greeted me with a hesitant manner 
that I had come to realize presaged bad 
news. “Vera,” he said, “we can’t use the 
chimneys. I was pretty fearful of them, 
but the fire inspector this morning said 
no way could we risk these chimneys. 
The mortar crumbles so bad that the 
bricks are simply setting on sand. He 
did say we can keep the fireplace chim- 
ney, but the other two have got to come 
down.” That was a blow. Dave said we 
really needed only one chimney to serve 
the furnace. He could order a prefab 
metal chimney for $600, and he'd put 
his men to tearing down the old chim- 
neys, which would mean about $300 
worth of labor. In near desperation at 
mounting costs, I recklessly said that 
Bruce and I could tear those chimneys 
down for nothing. And in the next two 
weekends, we did. He got onto the roof 
and took the bricks off one by one, toss- 
ing them into the yard below. The south 
chimney was so sound above the roof 
line, he couldn’t loosen the bricks, so he 
heaved the whole thing down where to 
this day it serves as a bulkhead separat- 
ing two levels of the south yard. 

Below the roof, nearly every brick 
was easily lifted from the mortar, which 
had probably been mixed using salty 


beach sand. Bruce would pass them in a 
bucket down for me to carry to the yard 
to stockpile, for they were lovely, old, 
hand-molded bricks, possibly made by 
Chinese labor in the 1870s. We had 
decided against throwing them out the 
window, for they were easily broken. 
After two backbreaking 15-hour Satur- 
days, our only break being when we sat 
on apple boxes while we ate cold sand- 
wiches seasoned with brick powder, we 
finished our $300 project and had a 
neat pile of precious bricks which 
Bruce used the next spring to make a 
charming patio in the front yard. 
People have often asked, “How did 
you know which were the original 
rooms?” That was easy. When we tore 
out the plywood walls, the plastered 
walls covered with many layers of wall 
paper marked the original rooms. We 
had thought, “We’re lucky to have good 
plastered walls. All we'll have to do is 
patch a few broken areas and put on new 
wallpaper.” How wrong we were! The 
blistered, dirty, scaling wallpaper was 
all that was holding the plaster up. In the 
ninety years since the plaster had been 
applied, its base had turned to sand. 
Again, maybe the plaster had been 
made with beach sand too. There were 
many jobs in the restoration that | 
couldn’t do, but one I found I could do, 
and which the men were glad to have 
me do, was to remove the wallpaper. 
This I did, Saturday after Saturday, 
evening after evening, always hoping to 
find a solid wall under the multitudi- 
nous layers of wallpaper. Nine layers in 
the living room denoted a thorough 
housecleaning about once every decade. 
Seventeen layers in the front bedroom 
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indicated fresh walls every five years. 
Maybe a little more often, since some 
layers had been painted over, then later 
another covering of wallpaper. 

What exhausting work it was to try 
to take it all down! Sometimes, | could 
wet it and scrape it; then someone said 
I should buy a chemical which would 
eat through it. About all it did was eat 
through my hands. Then someone told 
me to rent a steamer, and the paper 
would literally fall off. It didn’t. In the 
end, I knew by hard labor at least a 
dozen unsuccessful ways for the 
removal of wallpaper, but I had uncov- 
ered some walls that I thought seemed 
pretty solid. When the day came that a 
decision had to be made about the 
walls, Dave went around tapping my 
solid walls with his hammer, and whole 
areas of plaster would fall shattered to 
the floor. “See,” he said, “there’s no use 
trying to save this. You'd soon be put- 
ting patches upon patches and it would 
ruin any wallpaper you tried to hang.” 
So then Bruce and I had a great time 
knocking the plaster off, then prying off 
the old lath from every wall and ceiling 
upstairs and down. Carried to the south 
yard, the plaster raised the surface level 
about two feet. The lath has made good 
fireplace kindling for fifteen years. 

By the time huge panels of sheet 
rock were hoisted to replace the lath 
and plaster, the rooms began to show 
promise. The dirt and misery of the 
tearing-out processes began to give way 
to the fun of planning for the finishing 
effects. Bruce and I had tried to do as 
much of the demolition as possible for 
that required no technical skill, yet the 
carpenters had to do a lot of it too so as 


to stay ahead of the work spaces that 
had to be ready for the electricians, the 
furnace installers, and the plumbers. 
Dave planned well to keep the project 
going, but he was supervising other 
jobs as well, and sometimes subcontract 
work that he had arranged for had to 
wait till other jobs were finished. 

Dave had opined that he could get us 
moved in by Christmas, but when I 
reminded him of that about the middle 
of November, he simply shook his head 
wearily, “Vera, we haven’t got through 
tearing out yet, let alone getting any- 
thing built up again.” 

About this time another obstacle 
reared its head. We had to have a new 
roof! We had thought the roof seemed 
fairly substantial, and with a few patch- 
es should last quite a while. But when 
the fall rains came, leaks developed in 
every upstairs room. Of course it was 
senseless to proceed with any finishing 
work until a new roof was in place. 
Dave said the best roof man around was 
a fellow named Peldo “if we can keep 
him on the roof till he finishes the job.” 
That proved to be the problem, but by 
Christmas, the roof was finished. 

Then unexpectedly, Dave announced 
he had promised to take his family to 
Mexico for Christmas and he would be 
back on the job January 14. In the 
meantime, one faithful, kindly carpen- 
ter, Jim Fulmer, would work alone. I 
sort of felt like the bottom had dropped 
out of all the urgent jobs, but when col- 
lege closed for Christmas vacation and 
I drove to Seattle and helped Bruce 
move to Astoria on Christmas Day, the 
remodeling situation took a brighter 
turn, for Bruce was on hand to share the 
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The Page House, 
1393 Franklin after 
restoration work by 
Bruce Berney and 
Vera Gault. 


Their enthusiasm 
for historic preserva- 
tion encouraged oth- 
ers to save Astoria’s 
historic homes. 


responsibility of making suggestions 
and decisions. So then in many ways, 
the project became exhilarating and fun 
because we were doing it together. 

One of the happy aspects of our 
undertaking was that Bruce and | 
worked so well together. We never quar- 
reled or became silently stubborn, how- 
ever exhausted we might have become. 
He might work till midnight in one 
room and | in another, but before we 


returned to the apartment for a brief 


night’s rest, we would always go around 
to exclaim over how much the other had 
accomplished and exult in the progress. 
Bruce was much more innovative than | 
in certain features to be incorporated, so 
it was he who thought of building a 
china closet in the thick wall of the din- 
ing room from which sliding doors had 
long since disappeared. “You'll need 
more space for all your pretty dishes, 








Mother,” he explained. He thought of 
making the downstairs shower stall into 


a coat closet, “for who needs a shower 
downstairs when all the bedrooms are 
upstairs?” He asked the carpenter to 
build storage space under the staircase 
for my vacuum cleaners. He suggested 
we carefully collect the bits and pieces 
of fancy picture molding from various 
rooms and see if there were enough to 
use to mark the drop ceilings in the 
upstairs and downstairs hallways. He 
searched secondhand shops and antique 
sales for authentic light fixtures, doors, 
stained glass windows, and brass hard- 
ware, which have given our Victorian 
home such authenticity. He insisted that 
the tiny hall bedroom be converted to a 
bathroom opening off of the bedroom 
which was to become mine. 

When it was time to choose wallpa- 
per, we agreed that we would buy only 
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patterns authenticated for the Victorian 
era, SO we took home huge sample cata- 
logs, chose the most likely patterns, 
stood the catalogs up so we could 
appraise colors and design whenever we 
had time to look at them, finally agree- 
ing on which one was best. I knew right 
away that | wanted a gold striped style 
for the dining room. Bruce knew right 
away that he wanted a certain gold 
flocked paper for the living room. | felt 
a little squeamish about that for it was 
very expensive and I wondered if it was 
too much gold, but we said for about the 
hundredth time, “While we’re doing it, 
let’s do it right.” The same consideration 
prevailed when it was time to choose the 
living room and hallway carpets (We 
used the hardwood from the hallway to 
repair damaged sections in other 
rooms). We agreed we wanted a gold 
carpet in the living room to give a cheer- 
ful atmosphere. How right we were, for 
even on Astoria’s grayest days, one feels 
the sun is shining in the living room. 
And I knew at once that | wanted red 
carpet installed from the front door, 
through the hallway and up the stairs to 
welcome guests into the house, a matter 
of “rolling out the red carpet.” Bruce 
agreed. The red carpet, together with the 
white wallpaper embossed with a deli- 
cate gold vine, and the marble-topped 
hall table with overhanging mirror in a 
lacy gold frame gives the entrance to the 
house the appearance of a happy valen- 
tine. The point is that in all the decisions 
we shared viewpoints and came to 
agreements because we each wanted the 
other to be pleased with the outcome. 
After Dave returned to the job in the 
middle of January, things really began 


to move. He had finished the jobs he 
was supervising earlier. This was the 
winter season when workmen were 
available. The plasterer finished putting 
up the plasterboard and sanding the 
tape. He sprayed the ceilings with tex- 
ture, plastered the fireplace chimney, 
and moved out. The interior painters and 
paperhangers moved in and worked 
with a will, a father-and-son team who 
were grateful to have inside work with 
sure pay for a full five weeks. The floor 
man came with his sander to refinish the 
hardwood floors, repeatedly wrecking 
his sandpaper because of old nails pro- 
jecting from the floor which had been 
laid in early days with nails instead of 
the newer tongue-and-groove method. 

Hildebrand Furniture Company 
installed the appliances. Sears-Roebuck 
delivered the electric range, an unusual 
reproduction of an old style wood cook 
stove. Kitchen counters and cupboards 
were installed which Dave had made in 
his workshop to fit leaded glass doors 
we had located at Verna Bates’ antique 
shop near Gearhart. Mary Laird hung 
the living room drapes we had selected. 
She generously shortened and hemmed 
the lace curtains for the dining room 
which I had bought at Sears. The car- 
pets were laid, some pictures hung, and 
small pieces of furniture placed which 
we brought every time we came. On a 
stormy Friday afternoon, February 17, 
1967, the moving van picked up our 
larger pieces of furniture, and we 
moved into our 88-year old house, 
which now was in better condition than 
it was when it was first built. 

“Was it worth doing,” I have often 
been asked. My reply after all these 
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years is a heartfelt, “Oh, yes! It is one of 
the most satisfying, rewarding achieve- 
ments of my life.” How often does one 
get the chance to transform a derelict, 
eyesore of a building into a home of 
unique comfort and charm? 

On Monday evening, March 13, we 
had a coffee hour and open house for all 
the men (and their wives) who had 
worked on the house. How proud they 
all were that they had had a part in the 
accomplishment! The young man who 
had done the first shoveling on the 
basement floor carefully assisted his 
very pregnant, young wife down the 
steps to show her where he had worked. 
Other workers who had not seen the 
house since its early disheveled state 
couldn’t believe the changes they saw. 
And at long last, Dave really under- 
stood why we had insisted upon retain- 
ing original features. It was really a fun 
evening, for we all were so happy with 
ourselves and one another at the mira- 
cle we had cooperatively performed. 

The second big event occurred on a 
Sunday afternoon in April. The new 
library building was nearing comple- 
tion, but inflation was exhausting the 
funds that had been intended for the 
purchase of furnishings. So Bruce, feel- 
ing great responsibility for coming up 
with some kind of solution, suggested 
that civic groups might sponsor money- 
raising events, and that he would set the 
example by opening our house for a 
public tour. Since the house had been a 
neighborhood eyesore for so many 
years, and skeptics had shaken their 
heads wisely over what they believed to 
be our folly, local curiosity was high. 
Accordingly, by the time the visiting 


hours ended, 300 people had come to 
view the house and had deposited 
$636.11 in my glass bowl on the tea 
table. Members of the four chapters of 
Beta Sigma Phi, headed by Priscilla 
Gauthier, took charge of the refresh- 
ments, while members of the library 
staff (Mary Mason, Frances Flood, 
Jerre Engeman, and Maxine Demory) 
were hostesses in various rooms. Our 
open house did much to make people 
aware of the possibilities of restoration 
of the unique old homes of Astoria. 
Other than the restoration efforts Paul 
and Wilma Williamson had made on the 
Hiram Brown house and Choppings on 
the Peter Cherry house, the trend had 
been to remodel rather than restore. 

The only major improvement we had 
yet to make was the exterior paint job. 
This couldn’t be done until summer, 
though the weather-beaten siding suf- 
fering from 40 years without attention 
bothered us a lot. The expense was sig- 
nificant, but the silver lining was know- 
ing it was our last major expense. 

With retirement looming at age 65, 
when the time came, I petitioned the 
Board for a one year extension. The 
State Board of Education responded by 
granting me a 5-year extension, so I 
was able to continue working two years 
after my loan was repaid and was able 
to replace some of my savings. As I 
look back on the years of our involve- 
ment in the project, I can see how 
steadily God helped us to the solution 
of each problem. 

I love living in the house. It has 
enriched my life by broadening my 
interests and my knowledge of our cul- 
ture. It has brought new friends with 
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Vera Gault, ca. 1991 


similar interests. It has given me a deep 
sense of the meaning of home and 
appreciation of the past, for it has pro- 
vided a suitable place for family pos- 
sessions that for sentimental reasons 
have been kept, some of them stored 
away for years. It has provided the 
means of my extending hospitality to 
college groups, church groups, and 
civic organizations, as well as a proces- 
sion of personal friends, all of which 
has enriched my life. 

One time when my friend Dorothy 
Churchill stopped for an afternoon visit, 
we sat on the dining room porch. As we 
sat there, three other friends stopped 
for a chat as one by one they were walk- 
ing to town. Dorothy remarked, “This 
should be called ‘the house by the side 
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of the road.’” And so | like to think of it 
offering warmth, friendship, and hospi- 
tality to all who come. 


Editor's note: Bruce lived with his 
mother until June 1968 when he mar- 
ried Kristina Pernu of Astoria. They 
moved to their own Victorian home 
which took about ten years to restore. 
Mrs. Gault continued to enjoy her home 
where she died in July 1992, just short 
of her 88th birthday. She had received 
the Astoria Chamber of Commerce 
“George Award” in February 1991, 
largely for her role in historic preserva- 
tion and furthering appreciation of 
local history. The Page House is now 
owned by Steve and Kim Nurding, cur- 
rent leaders in the historic preservation 
movement. 
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The houses at 638 and 642 on 15th Street in Astoria 


The Sovey and Trullinger Houses 


By Liisa Penner 


Two small west-facing houses on 15th Street in Astoria, between Franklin and 
Grand, generally go unnoticed as attention turns to the mansion on the opposite 
side of the street. The house at 638-15th has been the home of my mother for 
about thirty-one years. When Vera Gault began a survey of the old houses in Asto- 
ria more than twenty years ago, she visited my mother and asked her what she 
knew about her house’s history. My mother knew very little, but from that time 
on, she expressed an interest in learning more about it. 

The house was listed in the historic inventory compiled by John Goodenberger 
some years later, providing a brief history and an approximate date for its con- 
struction (ca. 1908). We know that it was built by 1908 because it appears in the 
Sanborn Insurance Map book of that date. It does not appear in the earlier 1896 
book. Other possible sources for a date (index to the newspapers, census records 
and deed records) did not give the date and the we gave up the search. After John 
Goodenberger’s column on the Sovey house appeared in The Daily Astorian in 
August 2003, it seemed time to learn more about both houses and their inhabitants. 

Both parcels of land were originally owned by Onesime Sovey and his wife. 
They had a house on the upper parcel, built in the 1880s at 642-15th. We knew from 
the index to the newspapers at the Astoria Library that their daughter, Marie Adele, 
married Grant Trullinger in 1903.The Sovey’s apparently had the house at 638-15th 
built for their daughter and her husband who are first listed there in the 1910 Polk 
Astoria City Directory. The CETA sheet (a listing for each house in Astoria of its 
occupants from 1890 to 1925, copied from city directories) shows that Grant and 
Adele Trullinger lived in the house from about 1910 until 1925. City directories 
have indexes that are alphabetical by surname of the residents. From 1931 on, but 
not before, there is a section toward the back of the book that is by address and 
shows who lived in the house. The reverse index showed that the Trullingers con- 
tinued to live at the house until about 1936 when R. Byron Wallace appears. He is 
also in the 1940 directory. Rudolph V. Erickson is listed in the reverse directories 
for 1946 through 1949/50. From 1953/4 to 1965, Anthony D’Elia is listed. The 
house was then vacant for a couple years before my mother moved in. 

The old assessment rolls on microfilm in the Assessor’s office in the court- 
house finally helped to pin down the date the house was built because they show 
that in 1906 Onesime Sovey paid taxes on an improvement (house) on only one 
of the lots and we know his house was older. Nicole Williams, Clatsop County 
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The Grant Trullinger house (638-15th Street) on the left, and the Onesime 
Sovey House (642-15th Street) on the right. At the left of the Trullinger House can 
be seen the nave of the Episcopal Church. 


Clerk, located these records for us. The original assessment rolls are now stored 
at the old Health Department. 

The residence at 642-15th was the residence of the Sovey family from 1890 
through 1925, according to the CETA sheet. But it appears that they moved out 
from time to time and rented to others. Robert R. Wallace moved in between 
1925 and 1931 and was there through 1940. From then on, a series of renters and 
owners occupied the place. 

Those who research the history of their houses want more than a list of names 
however. Much of the romance of old houses is in learning about the people who 
walked these halls, conversed over meals in the dining room and read stories to 
their children in the bedroom at night The census will tell us for every ten years 
all who were in the family, where they were born, when they came to the U.S. and 
more. Newspaper articles from the library will add much. The best information 
comes from stories or personal papers and photographs. In the case of the resi- 
dents at the two houses at 638 and 642-15th Street, we have been fortunate. Rel- 
atives and friends of the residents at these houses have donated abundant materi- 
al to the Clatsop County Historical Society. We now know that these two modest 
houses were the homes of very interesting people. The following pages from 26 
to 44 contain stories of some of the people who lived in these houses. My moth- 
er’s story has already been told in Cumtux, in the Winter 1989 issue. 
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This photograph recently arrived at CCHS in a collection from John Milde anc 
far are (counting as though all were in one row): Bob Nieminen (?), 2nd from left. 
13th. (Counting from right): Kathy Astala, 12th; Sandy Winters, 8th; Merle Henr 
photograph in the last Cumtux.) 
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Suomi Hall, ca. 1951 
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bates to about 1951. The location is the stage at Suomi Hall in Astoria. Identified so 
pas Iverson, 6th; Patty Howe, 8th; Dorothy Peterson (Winton), 12th; John Milde 
‘teacher, 3rd. Can you identify any of the others? (Merle Henry also appeared in a 
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Clatsop County Historical Society 


Former resident of 638-15th Street remembers the “Great Experience.” 


To the Gold Rush in Alaska in 1899 


By Marie Adele Sovey Trullinger 


Cecil [Adele’s brother, Cecil Sovey] 
claims that father went to the Klondike 
in 1897. I say it was 1896. He and 
George Smith - Astoria druggist went 
together. Cecil and Harry Cribb went 
in the summer of 1897. Father came 
home in the spring of ‘98. Harry Cribb 
came home that summer, bought dogs 
to take back over the trail. He and Min- 
nie [Adele’s sister Marie Francis 
Sovey] were married November 2nd 
‘98 by Rev. Father Dielman and were 
spending their honeymoon in Portland 
at the Hobart Curtis Hotel (now Joan 
d’Arc Home for working girls) when 
Jack Williams was killed on Dec. 25, 
1898. [See the Fall 1997 issue of Cum- 
tux for the story of the murder of Sher- 
iff Jack Williams. ] 

Harry made all preparations for 
himself and Minnie to return to the 
Klondike. She said she wouldn’t go 
unless I went along. Naturally I was 
anxious for the great experience. 
Father and Mother opposed it most 
vigorously but I finally persuaded 
them and on Jan. 9, 1899, we were off. 

Harry had two large tins of oysters 
packed and he hoped to arrive with 
them in good condition and make con- 
siderable on them but it didn’t work out 
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that way. We were two months en route 
and the oysters were spoiled when we 
got there. The darn things took up near- 
ly the entire sled with just enough 
room for Minnie and as a consequence, 
I had to walk almost the entire way. 
When we left Astoria by boat, we 
went as far as Kalama and took the train 
for Seattle. We stayed there 3 or 4 days 
and bought more equipment. There we 
took the Cottage City and a fine boat 
she was. We stopped briefly in Victoria 
and then started on our way to Skag- 
way. The trip took 8 days. We arrived in 
Skagway about the 21st of January. It 
was shortly after the Soapy Smith 
episode and we went to see his grave. 
Very exciting. We stayed there for 3 
days and in a poor make-shift of a hotel 
then started over White Pass. That was 
some walk. The railway from Skagway 
to White Horse was under construction 
and we got an occasional ride on a 
wagon that was carrying supplies for 
the crew. We arrived at Lake Bennett on 
Jan. 27th. We found a deluxe Road 
House there and decided that was a 
place to rest for a few days. Many 
prominent Klondikers were there on 
their way in. There for the first time, we 
met Bill McPhee, Joe Barrett and Mr. 
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scheme selling soap bars supposedly wrapped in paper money in Leadville, Col- 
orado. Soapy took up gambling on the western frontier, opened up saloons and 
became one of the most successful gangsters of that era. In 1897, he took off for 
the gold rush in Alaska and ran the towns of Dyea and Skagway with a bunch of 
outlaws. See Martha Ferguson McKeown’s book The Trail Led North: Mont 
Hawthorne’s Story for a description of the shoot-out. 


& Mrs. Card. They readily took us into 
the fold and we really had a good time. 
Celebrated with a turkey dinner and all 
the trimmings with no cost to us. They 
had fine dog teams and arrived in Daw- 
son long before we did. 

It was the latter part of January 
when we left Bennett. We started out 
riding on a hay wagon and once it 
tipped over and we landed in the snow 
unhurt. Later on we ran into a blizzard 
and nearly froze while we were waiting 
for it to clear. It is 200 miles by trail 
from Bennett to White Horse and it 
took several days to make the journey. 


We were glad to see the “hotel.” It was 
really quite large and clean and the food 
was good. Big crowd there and all eager 
for the fray. We stayed there for 3 or 4 
days as we made it a point to rest at the 
best road houses which were few and 
far between. When we left White Horse 
I was really on my own and seldom got 
a ride and if I did it was only for a few 
miles. Most road houses were awful 
with the worst possible food. One night 
We were in one about 15 feet square and 
we were 17. After tramping all day over 
the ice any old place looked good. Sev- 
eral nights we slept out on the ice or in 
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“Marching Up the Pass.” The trek over the White Pass, was described by Adele 
Sovey Trullinger, “That was some walk.” The drawings on this page are from an old 
magazine found in the Trullinger “Gold Rush” scrapbook (Accession # 96.18.209). 
See Joe Ferguson’s story “Hope Belt Ferguson’s Incredible Journey: A Search for 
Gold” in the Fall 1998 issue of Cumtux. Below is a drawing titled “On Lake Bennett.” 
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a tent. After sleeping on the ice one 
time, we were so stiff the next morning 
that we went only a few miles when we 
saw some smoke in the distance. We 
knew it was a road house and O joy! We 
made it there. A lone man ran the place 
which consisted of 2 rooms. It was 
exceptionally clean and he had a fine 
big crock of beans, homemade bread 
and coffee. We had some stuff of sorts 
and we stayed there for a couple of 
days. The poor dogs needed the rest 
worse than we did. On and on we went, 
stopping where we could. As I think 
back I marvel that I kept going day after 
day over ice and snow. Many days snow 
blind, but I was young and eager and [| 
was stuck with the thing. 

We got along toward Lewis River 
and that was when believe it or not, I 
walked across Lake LaBarge, a dis- 
tance of 30 miles in one day. Of course, 
when | reached the road house, I was 
very tired and snow blind. No one who 
hasn’t had that experience can know 
how painful it is. We rested for a couple 
of days and then on to Selkirk. There 
we found another really fine road 
house. A man and wife ran it and they 
were very genteel and exceptionally 
clean people. When we got there, the 
woman was terribly worried. They had 
a little daughter 6 yrs. old and she had 
scarlet fever. The poor woman was try- 
ing to cook for the travelers and care for 
the child. She was making bread. She 
had the dough all ready and I told her 
that I could mold the loaves and put 
them to raise and then cook them and 
she was so glad to have some one to 
help her. | helped her to clean up and 
wash dishes. As I remember, they were 
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Marie Adele Sovey Trullinger 
(1879-1971) 
From a pastel by Lallah Trullinger. 


Norwegians and so very nice. I don’t 
know how the little girl came out 
because we left while she was still sick. 
However, when we left and Harry paid 
the bill, there was no charge for me. 

As I remember, Selkirk is about 100 
miles from Dawson. It was the first 
part of March by this time and the sun 
was out for a short time each day which 
made traveling very unpleasant on 
account of snow blindness. I don’t 
know how we neglected to have dark 
glasses but we did. 

Adele Sovey Trullinger’s reminis- 
cences abruptly end at this point, after 
having reached Dawson, a journey that 
took from January 9 until the first of 
March in 1899, most of the overland 


Journey made on foot. 


Adele’ husband’ story of a trip he 
made to the Alaskan gold rush appears 
on the following page. A few years 
later, in 1903, the couple was married 
and spent most of their years together 
in the house at 638-15th Street. 
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On board the Eliza, the story of another resident of 638-15th Street 


S. Grant Trullinger’s Trip 
to Alaska in 1897 


As Adele Trullinger’s reminiscences show, the trip overland to the Yukon was a 
very difficult one. Adele’s husband, Sherman Grant Trullinger, went to the gold 
fields in 1897, two years before her trip. He found the boat trip up to Alaska held 
plenty of adventure by itself. The story of his trip is described in his letters and 
journal entries. These were printed in the Astoria newspapers and the articles 
pasted into the scrapbook kept by the Trullinger family, now at CCHS. 


Seattle, August 9, 1897 
Friend Harry (Phillips): 


We are off in a bunch tomorrow 
afternoon, if nothing happens to delay 
us. Our freight goes in the Politkofsky 
instead of the WK. Merwin. The above 
mentioned boat (1 don’t wish to spell it 
again) is a little aged, but beggars are 
not choosers, and we will have to stand 
it. The aforesaid boat was sold by the 
Russian government to the United 
States at the same time we bought Alas- 
ka, in 1867. We have a fine outfit. | 
don’t think. [?] I suppose after all this 
that if I said that I was sorry that you 
were not going with us you would think 
it was a case of misery loving company. 
I am sorry, though Harry, for I think we 
are safe enough, and I also have great 
hopes of doing some good for myself. 


Grant Trullinger 


Journal entries 
We sailed from Seattle on board the 
Eliza Anderson August 10th 1897, 9 
o’clock p.m. Stopped at Port Townsend 
early on the morning of the 11th. 


Aug. 12, Fine weather. Stopped at 
Union, Vancouver Island. All day tak- 
ing on coal and water. Joe Baker hit one 
of the waiters at dinner and hit another 
fellow after supper in an argument 
about a full rigged ship. Oberg inquired 
for woperated [?] potatoes but they did 
not have any. 

Aug.14, Foggy; nearly run into a 
rock; stopped at 8 o’clock a.m. until 11 
o’clock; fog lifted and the rest of the 
day was fine; lots of whales; crossed 
Milbank sound at 6 p.m. 

Aug.19, Passed several small ice 
bergs; stopped at Althrop where there 
used to be a cannery to take on coal 
from the Politofsky; in the evening went 
on shore for water out of a small 
stream. 

Aug. 20, Left the above place at 4:30 
a.m. Up to this place we have been run- 
ning the inside passage, but from now 
on will be at sea; half the passengers 
including myself are sick; two large 
whales passed almost under our bow. 
The cook is the dirtiest man on the 
coast and getting dirtier every day. 
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Aug. 21, Fine weather; sea is 
smooth; this is the second day at sea and 
everything is working well. 

Aug. 23, Head wind and quite rough; 
raining a little. Dr. Bowers performed an 
operation on Mr. O’Shea, one of the 
passengers. The wind is increasing; 8 
o’clock blowing harder; 11 p.m., blow- 
ing a gale. 

Aug. 24, 1:30 a.m. Tiller chain 
broke; ship gets in the trough of the sea; 
tiller chain broke 4 times more before 
morning; our convoy having trouble; 
steamer Merwin, one of the Holyoke s 
tow, broke adrift, but they got her again; 
our passengers are wearing life pre- 
servers and things are looking corkey at 
the present time; ship is leaking; we are 
working hand pumps to keep her clear; 
steam pumps are chooked up with coal; 
12:30 p.m. Wind seems to be changing 
a little; the old Eliza is working wonder- 
fully well; will pull through all right if it 
does not get worse. 

Aug. 25, Wind seems to have 
increased all night; the sea is very 
rough, looks like it never was going to 
quit. We are somewhere within 50 or 
100 miles of Kodiak Island. Our convoy 
has not been in sight since last night; we 
are depending altogether on Eliza; have 
not had any business with the cook for 3 
days; we are getting out of coal and 
water; we are still in about the position 
as when we “hove to” day before yester- 
day; the water we pump would gag a 
skunk... 

Aug. 27, Got to Kodiak at eight 
o'clock this morning; the weather is 
clear and pleasant; this place has 250 
inhabitants, no canneries; just fish and 
furs; custom house, Greek church, no 
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whiskey; five stores; merchandise 
almost as cheap as home; had a dance 
for us in the evening. 


Sept. 4, At Dutch Harbor 

From last date until to-day we have 
been doing our best to reach this place; 
further than that nothing of any impor- 
tance has happened. We are out of coal 
again and accidentally found enough to 
get us here. We found another small 
blow but got into a small harbor and 
escaped it. We passed Mt. Shishaldin an 
active volcano 9000 feet high last night. 
Pretty sight. 


Letters 


Dutch Harbor, Sept. 4, 1897 
Dear Mother and Folks 

I suppose you have heard that we 
were lost. I am sorry that there is no way 
of getting news to you. The steamer 
Cleveland left here two days ago and 
will undoubtedly report that we are sup- 
posed to be lost and the letter that I 
wrote you from Kodiak will not leave 
there until the 12th of this month. I am 
very sorry that this happened, I don’t 
like to think that you are worrying about 
me, as I am all right and safe. The 
steamer Excelsior will take this to San 
Francisco. She has passengers from 
Dawson City. They report that there will 
be a famine there this winter as there is 
not half enough provisions there for the 
number of people that are already there. 

There is very little hope of our reach- 
ing there this winter, as they say the 
river is very low and that before it rais- 
es any, it will freeze. This is probably 
the last letter you will receive from me. 
We are now 2000 miles from Seattle and 
750 miles from the mouth of the river. 
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As | have told you before, don’t WOITy 
about me if you don’t hear from 
me...Give my regards to all my friends 
and don’t worry about me. 

Grant 


Dutch Harbor, Sept 5, 1897 
Dear Mother and Folks 

Since writing you yesterday we have 
made different arrangements. We have 
chartered the schooner Baranoff for 
$1500 to take us from here to the mouth 
of the Yukon. The whole outfit is afraid 
to cross Behring [sic] sea on the Eliza 
Anderson, so we will go in the schooner 
from here. If you should hear of the 
Eliza being wrecked you will know that 
I am not on her...The schooner is a new 
one and has an experienced captain. 

Grant 


St. Michael, Sept 18, 1897 
Dear Mother and Folks 

We arrived here yesterday after a 
long and hard trip. We were nine days 
covering the last eight hundred miles. 
We had head winds and very stormy 
weather all the way. The schooner that 
we came from Dutch harbor to here in 
(the Baranoff) is only 57 tons, a little 
longer than the schooner (Jessie). There 
was one hundred and two of us, so you 
can imagine how uncomfortable it was. 
We are as dirty as pigs and several are 
“lousy.” It was a good thing for us that 
we deserted the Eliza Anderson as we 
should have surely been lost had we 
tried to cross Bering Sea in her. Several 
have quit and are going back from here. 
It is snowing hard to-day and quite cold. 
We can not get very far up the river as 
we are very late. We are the last or next 
to the last to start. 
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Grant Trullinger in 1904 


The reports here are nothing like as 
encouraging as we used to hear. They 
tell us here that there is or will be by 
the time we get to Ininook [?] (That is 
the place we are trying to reach now.) 
There will be about a thousand there. 
Everything will probably be taken in 
the way of good claims by the time we 
get there. | am not discouraged though 
as there is very few among all of them 
that are miners and the most of them in 
this crowd will be very easy 
aged. I am well and have as good an 
outfit as any one in the crowd. | was 


discour- 


seasick every day that we were at sea, 
and I can’t get enough to eat since we 
got here. Tell [Will?] Tallant what news 
there is in this letter. Give my regards 
to everybody. 


Yours, Grant. 


Did Grant Trullinger find gold? 
The newspaper articles in the 
Trullinger scrapbook dont tell. In any 
case, he was back in Astoria 
where he continued on his career work- 
ing as County Treasurer and a real 


soon 


estate man. 
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Tony D’Elia, orchestra leader, and former resident of 638-15th Street. 


The Symphony Conductor 


Tony D’Elia, self-taught musician and conductor of the present “Little Sym- 
phony” is the “Mr. Music Man” of Clatsop County. He has spent over 50 years 
making music in some form or other. Throughout the years he has kept a scrap 
book of clippings from the Astorian Budget about the musical activities that have 
taken place here in the county. Programs that date back to the Ross Opera House 
in 1890 are in his memoirs. He has kept a priceless library of musical scores, some 
so out of print that they are museum pieces. He has a record of all the musical 
scores handed down to him by his father to his present day purchase. He can pro- 
duce large orchestrations or small, depending upon the number turning out for 
practice. There is no derth of music—the semi-classics—in Tony’s musical library. 

Music is eat and drink to Tony. The blood of his Italian ancestors is to blame. 
His father was a violinist and his mother had a harp. There were seven children in 
the family, and Tony is the only one who made music his avocation. 

Back in 1911, the Forester lodge band was organized to take part in a parade 
that marched along Commercial street for the Astoria Centennial celebration. Tony 
was in that band—a young man in his 20s playing the E flat cornet. Since then he 
has been a constant musician, changing from the cornet to E flat bass horn and 
then to baritone. He has been faithful to all practices, performances and when in 
between conductors, would hold the band together by conducting until a new 
leader was found. 

In 1931, Tony organized his “Little Symphony.” Its first job was playing at the 
dedication of the St. Mary’s hospital. The symphony is made up of professionals 
and amateurs, all music lovers and playing for the pleasure of it, and for Tony. It 
has played for benefits from the Clatsop County Historical museum, U.S.O., 
granges, garden club, churches, Seaside and Warrenton, and, an interesting bit of 
history, the orchestra put on a concert in Westport, the first heard and seen in 
Westport for ninety years. 

Tony’s biggest ambition is to breathe harmonious sounds out of his musicians. 
He gives his time, fully and completely without remuneration, and has done so for 
many, many years, and is the only one that has kept music alive among amateur 
instrumentalists in Astoria. His own pleasure and zeal in getting a group of music 
lovers together is rewarded by the annual return of each member ready to make 
music with Tony on the balcony of the Elks building. 


From an undated article in the Zatterlow scrapbook at CCHS. 
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Left to right 

Front Row: Lawrence Jackson, 2nd violin; Helene Zatterlow, 2nd violin; 
George Cobban, viola; Tony D’Elia, conductor; Celeste Petersen, cello; Vivian 
Fisher, Ist violin; Eleanor Snell, Ist violin; Belva Olsen, pianist. 


Back Row: Ed Waisenen, drums; Jack Snell, cello; Joe Amato, tympani and 
bells; Fred Antilla, saxaphone; Joe Cotton, saxaphone and clarinet; Everett Noggle, 
base viol: Eino Koskela, trumpet; Oke Zatterlow, flute; Henry Ostrom, clarinet; 
Phillip D’Agostino, trumpet; Eben Carruthers, flute, piccolo, and oboe; Herbert 
Hacker, trombone; Neil Lambertson, French horn. 


Absent: Medora Svensen, Ist violin; Arne Becken, Ist violin: Katherine Smith, 


second violin. 
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From the Zatterlow Collection at CCHS 


Da Symphony Conductor 
By C.A. Lawton 


Mister Tony D’Elia, whosa my frand, 
Hesa sawn of a gun w’en he leada heez band. 
Hesa gotta great band an’ he plays eet some night 
W’en da peoples want moosic dats classic an’ right. 
W’en heez band eez all set, eacha one in heez place, 
Mister Tony walk out wit great smile on heez face. 
Dan he taka heez stand, hold heez arms in da air, 
An’ he look to see eff all players are dare. 
Dan he giva da swish wit heez little baton 
An’ da moosic fram dare she go right along. 
Hesa nodda heez head an’ he shaka heez hair 
An’ da horns in da back dey let outta loud blare. 
Hesa maka da scouwl an’ he point wit heez steek 
An’ da fiddles day maka da moosic so quieek. 
Dan he looka like mad an’ he steek out heez thumb 
An’ da faller lambasta da bigga bass drum. 
Hesa wava heez hand an’ so righta queek soon 
Hesa git all da notes datsa in da basson. 
Den he sniffa heez nose an’ he winka heez eye 
A nda trombones to beat all da clarinets try. 
Hesa trembla heez steek an’ da saxaphone groans 
An’ da flutes and da cellos make music dat moans. 
Dan he beata da time lak heez sura gone seek, 
An’ da band does eets best to keep up wit heez steek; 
Daysa blow, days play ‘till day’re red in da face 
But day jst canna keep uppa Tony’s wild pace. 
W’en he seesa da players are breaka da neck, 
Why, he maka da stop ‘fore she’s all big wreck; 
Hesa bringa both arms right down witta slam 
Av da moosic she ends wit a blamity-blam. 
Yes, da moosic she ends witta lotta notes loud— 
Mister Tony turns ‘round forda cheers fram da crowd. 
Wit big smile on heez face hesa maka fine salute 
W’ile day giva big cheers far dis handsome galoot. 
Mister Tony D’Elia, whosa my frand, 
Hesa sawn of a gun w’en he leada heez band. 
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A former resident at 642-15th Street (the Sovey house). 


Percy B. Sovey’s Correspondence 


Robert Chamberlin, who brought a copy of Adele Sovey Trullinger'’s story of 
her trip to the Alaska gold fields to CCHS, mentioned that he also had some let- 
ters that Adele's brother, Percy Sovey, received from Harry S. Truman before he 
became U.S. President. On Bob’s next trip to Astoria from Seaside, he brought 
along copies of the letters. The originals of some of them, formerly in his posses- 
sion, now reside in the Harry S. Truman Library in Independence, Missouri. They 
were written when President Truman was serving as a senator from Missouri in 
the U.S. Congress. 

Percy started his career as a newspaper boy and continued as a newspaper- 
man, much of the time in Kansas City, Missouri. Three of the four letters shown 
here have been retyped for readability. More correspondence is in the files at the 
Heritage Museum, including letters from Clarence Cannon and James A. Farley. 


United States Senate 


Committee on Interstate Commerce 
June 11, 1940 


Mr. Percy B. Sovey 
The Daily Record 
1202 Oak Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Dear Percy: 


Appreciated most highly your letter of the thirty-first which came while I was 
taking a tour of the State, I found it when I got back here and I am more sorry 
than I can tell you to hear that you are leaving Missouri for good. . 

The way things have broken, I can’t much blame you. | am more than surprised 
that you could still stay in Missouri and do what you have been doing in the past, 
but I can’t urge you to do it when your best interests are somewhere else. 

I hope to get a chance to see you before you start for the far west. 

i Sincerely, 
Harry (his signature) 
Harry S. Truman 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Washington, D. C. 
August 24, 1940 


M.W. MITCHELL, CLERK 


Mr. Percy B. Sovey 
2336 N. W. Lovejoy Street 
Portland, Oregon 


Dear Percy: 


Appreciated most highly yours of the Nineteenth, and 
I think you ars exactly right. There isn't a chance of a land- 
slide after Mr. Willkie's acceptance speech last Saturday. 


While I think old Ickes' speech in reply was a little 
early in the campaign and not exactly what it ought to have been, 
I couldn't helo but agrse with most of it, particularly that 
part wherein he said the weasel instead of the elephant was 
now the animal representing the Republican Party. When you 
take the Republican Platform and Willkie's Acceptance Speech, 
that becomes perfectly apparent. 


I believe the Missouri situation will finally iron 
itself out. There isn't anything new that the metropolitan 
press can say about me, and while there are some people who 
will be in the mood to knife both McDaniel and me, I don't 
believe there will be enough to hurt the final result. If you 
will look at the figures for '34, '36 and '38, it will require 
a change in at least two hundred thousand votes to jeopardize 
the Democratic Party in Missouri. If we can get the right sort 
of a Chairman, I don't think that can happen. 


Shannon has been crying on my shoulder nearly ever 
Since he got beck to Washington. He is far more friendly than 
he was before I won the nomination. 

I don't think Rube Wood is going to have any trouble, 
and of course the Democrats will carry the Fourth and Fifth 
Districts without any difficulty. 


Sipecerely yo A 


HST/cb 
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Kansas City, Missouri 
November 3, 1940 


Dear Mr. Jones: 


I have a good friend in Portland, Oregon, by the name of Percy B. Sovey. 
He has been a very active writer for the Democratic cause. 
In understand he has some matters pending with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 
| will appreciate any consideration you can give him. 
Sincerely, 


Harry S. Truman 
Honorable Jesse Jones 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Washington, D.C. 
HST/ET 


The kind of political patronage that Percy Sovey sought is not explained in this 
collection of letters. He may have requested a loan from the federal program start- 
ed by President Hoover, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. More informa- 
tion may be available in the Truman archives. Sovey later moved to California. 
From there he wrote the following letter to Senator Truman. 


Alamo, Calif., 
Nov. 18, 1944 


Dear Harry: 

Keep an eye out for a package of walnuts which I posted a day or two ago. 
They are off my brother’s place. I shelled them -- a more or less lousy job, as you 
will see. Guess I’m just a newspaper man. 

Should the package fail to reach you, let me know and [Il try again. 

The final California returns may not have come to you. The 475,000 majority, 
second only to that of Texas, is indeed gratifying. Only four or five small coun- 
ties failed to go our way. 

I am also pleased to report that the county of my birth, Clatsop (Astoria) in 
Oregon, gave you 2100 majority in a vote of 10,000. 

The other fellows were claiming California... 

So far as I know, not a daily paper in San Francisco or Alameda County sup- 
ported our ticket. Yet in the two counties our majorities exceeded 130,000. 

This will be a fine Christmas for you and for your dear mother. And for the 
same reason it will be a happy one for me. 

With all good wishes. 
Percy B. Sovey 
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Residents of 642-15th Street 


Master Barber and Hostess Extrordinaire 


Robert Rufus (Rob) Wallace 
Mahalie Virinda Frances (Hallie) Jones Wallace 


by Robert Wallace Utzinger 


Rob Wallace was born to Brice Wal- 
lace and Nancy Hall on a farm outside 
Andersonville, Tennessee some twenty 
miles north of Knoxville. The family 
raised horses and mules for a living. The 
Confederate Army commandeered their 
livestock and made payment with Con- 
federate paper money which was worth- 
less at the conclusion of the War 
Between the States. As a result, in 1877, 
several years after the cessation of hos- 
tilities, the family moved to Lebanon, 
Oregon, subsequently settling in Albany. 

As the youngest member of the fami- 
ly, he was never given a Christian name 
but was always called “Babe” by rela- 
tives. When he enrolled in the first grade, 
he was asked his name and replied 
“Babe.” The teacher told him that was 
not a name and he wouldn’t be allowed 
to return until he had a “real” name. He 
reported this situation to his parents who 
told him to choose his own name. 

When Rob met one of the field hands 
in the yard, he asked his advice about a 
name choice. The man suggested that he 
take his name, Robert Rufus. To further 
encourage Rob in the name choice, the 


man offered Rob a fighting cock if he 
agreed. Rob accepted the offer and that 
is the genesis of his and the writer’s 
names. Rob, however, never received the 
fighting cock much to his chagrin. 

The family was prominent in Albany 
with his oldest brother J.B., (“old’” Doc) 
Wallace, one of the first physicians in 
Albany, and his nephew B.R., (“young” 
Doc) Wallace, who was a co-founder of 
the Albany General Hospital. 

Rob grew to manhood in Albany and 
opted for the barber trade as his career 
choice and practiced his specialty in 
both Albany and Salem. At one point, he 
journeyed south to Roseburg where he 
met a young lady who was a member of 
the court for a patriotic celebration at the 
Veterans’ Home. 

The young miss who caught Rob’s 
eye was Hallie Wallace, the daughter of 
Mark Asbury Jones and Frances McK- 
inney. Mark Jones had traveled the Ore- 
gon Trail in 1852 at the age of two. Hal- 
lie’s grandfather, Jacob Jones, was the 
captain of the wagon train. (See Fall 
2000 Cumtux for more on the Jones 
family.) 
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Mahalie Virinda Frances (Hallie) Jones Wallace (1879-1970) and Robert Rufus 
(Rob) Wallace (1872-1949) with their two children, Hazel Beatrice Wallace 
(Utzinger) and Byron Robert Wallace, photo ca. 1904. 


Reminiscing about her childhood, 
Hallie vividly remembered going off to 
school at the age of five on her pony 
with her parents’ warning to stay on the 
trail and ride briskly because if she was 
late for school, she would be in trouble 
with her teacher. 

Hallie’s parents divorced while she 
was a youngster and her mother moved 
to Vancouver, Washington with another 
man. Her father showed little interest 
in her. As a result, she was taken in by 
a well-to-do childless couple named 
Hinkle, who after a few years decided 
to adopt Hallie. 

Her mother got wind of this develop- 
ment and to forestall it, she invited Hal- 
lie to live with her in Vancouver. This 


arrangement didn’t work out and she 
was soon back in Roseburg. No longer 
welcome at the Hinkles’, she bounced 
around from relative to relative. 

Meeting a handsome young man like 
Rob was providential for seventeen year 
old Hallie. After a short courtship, they 
were married in Albany in 1897 and 
immediately left for Astoria. 

There was a housing shortage in 
Astoria, and they set up housekeeping 
in a tent house near 12th and Jerome. 

Rob found employment at the Palace 
Baths. (At that time Astoria barber 
shops provided bathing facilities for 
their customers as well as barbering.) 

They soon moved into a house on 
the west side of 15th between Grand 
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Hazel Wallace Utzinger 
1898 -1979 


and Irving where daughter Hazel Beat- 
rice was born in 1898. (See Fall 2000 
Cumtux for Hazel’s biography.) 

In 1899, Rob was selected Knight Sir 
Commander of the Macabees Lodge, 
and in 1900, Rob was instrumental in the 
formation of the Astoria Barbers’ Union 
and was elected its first President. 

Hallie was an excellent cook, and 
she was able to turn out gourmet meals 
on her wood-fired range. Her backyard 
garden was a mass of flowers every 
summer. This combination, along with 
her love of entertaining, resulted in 
many garden parties, similar to that 
described in the September 12, 1902 
Morning Astorian: 

“Mrs. R.R. Wallace entertained 
members of the Jolly Neighbors Club 
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Wednesday evening. Rugs were thrown 
on the grass. Chinese lanterns compet- 
ed with stars overhead and delicious 
refreshments on the side made for a 
pleasant evening.” 

At the turn of the century, they were 
located at The Logan, a rooming house 
at the southeast corner of 16th and 
Commercial where Hallie managed the 
furnished rooms and where son Byron 
Robert (1903 - 1942) was born. 

Later they relocated to the upper 
half of the two story flat at what is now 
672-15th Street which they shared with 
the George Peeke family. 

Rob soon gained a large clientele 
while at the Corbett and King Shop. On 
Saturdays, the shop and bathing facili- 
ties were open until midnight for the 
convenience of the loggers and sailors. 

After the shop was closed, the fami- 
ly would enjoy a late supper at a Chi- 
nese restaurant. Hazel would skip 
ahead of the rest of the family and 
although the streets were crowded with 
the roughest element of Astoria in those 
days, there was never any danger to a 
young girl skipping down Commercial 
Street alone. 

A special treat for the family on a 
sunny Sunday was Rob’s rental of a 
horse and buggy for a picnic at one of 
Clatsop County’s many bosky dells. 

Rob was appointed to the Oregon 
State Board of Barber Examiners and 
moved to Portland from 1913 to 1917. 
Byron took up tennis seriously while in 
Portland and became city champion in 
his age group. 

Returning to Astoria, Rob estab- 
lished the Palace Barber and Beauty 
Shop on Commercial Street with part- 
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ner “Doc” Stearns. They took turns 
cleaning the shop from top to bottom 
every Sunday. On the Sundays he had 
this duty, the three Utzinger grandsons 
and one granddaughter would show up 
for gratis hair cuts after Sunday school. 

Another Sunday chore was Rob’s 
visit to the hospital to offer free shaves 
and haircuts to his customers who were 
ill. He was a well-recognized figure in 
the halls of the hospital with his barber 
kit at his side. 

Hallie and Rob enjoyed the social 
life and had many friends. Rob didn’t 
own a car. Every Sunday they went for 
an automobile ride with Fred and Katie 
Thiel. Other close friends were Frank 
and Donny Donnerberg, Captain and 
Ruth Hall, A.J. and Jessie Dunlap, Bob 
McClean and Tanta Overton who 
owned a rooming house on Exchange 
Street at 15th. 

In 1928, Rob was elected President 
of the Master Barbers of Oregon at 
their Portland convention and was 
instrumental in gaining their next con- 
vention for Astoria. 

During Prohibition, Rob produced 
“bathtub gin” for his own use on his 


back porch with an assortment of 


crocks, tubing and heaters. He led the 
author, age eight or ten, to believe that 
the gin was stored in the bathtub prior 
to bottling, which was not the case. 

It was also in 1928 that daughter 
Hazel purchased the Sovey residence at 
642 15th St. for them. 

With his southern background, Rob 
was a staunch Democrat and was chair- 
man of the Central Committee of the 
Clatsop County Democratic party for a 
number of years. After his retirement in 
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Byron Robert Wallace 
1903 -1942 


1941, he served as county coroner for 
two years prior to his death in 1949, 
Rob noted at the time of his retire- 
ment that he would cut hair all day with 
nary a shave due to the invention of the 
safety razor. This was in sharp contrast 
to his experience as an apprentice when 


just the opposite was the case. 


her husband for 
another twenty years. She spent her 
remaining years with her daughter 
Hazel in Astoria and her granddaughter, 
Ruth Hope, in North Bend. 

Rob and Hallie’s children 
strong ties to Astoria. Upon Hazel’s 
return to Astoria, she found employ- 
ment at the Astoria National Bank 
where she met Grover Utzinger whom 
she later married. (See Fall 2000 Cum- 
tux for her story.) 

Byron graduated from Astoria High 
School in 1922 where he was an out- 


Hallie survived 


had 
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standing athlete in both football and 
basketball. Looking forward to a colle- 
giate athletic career, he matriculated at 
the University of Oregon. 

There was a tuberculosis scare at the 
University at the time and all students 
were examined for indications of the dis- 
ease. As a youngster, Byron had spilled 
some boiling water from a tea pot into his 
mouth when he pulled the cloth off the 
table. Along with the steam that entered 
his lungs he had developed scar tissue 
from the accident. He was not allowed to 
continue at school. His parents protested 
the action of the University and explained 
the cause of the scarring with medical 
records and testimony to no avail. 

Byron returned to Astoria where he 
worked on the seining ground for a num- 
ber of years, after which he was associ- 
ated in the oil business for four years 
with his brother-in-law, Grover Utzinger. 








He married Mildred Trotter of Port- 
land, with whom he had two daughters, 
Deanna Ruth residing in North Carolina 
and Roberta Sue who lives in Portland. 

While working at Thiel Bros., he 
became ill and died suddenly from 
what is now known as hepatitis. 

Rob and Hallie Wallace were both 
descendants of pioneer Oregon families. 
They and their two children made signif- 
icant contributions to the development 
of Astoria and are buried in the Utzinger 
family plot at Oceanview Cemetery. 


The author 

Robert Wallace Utzinger has written 
a number of articles for Cumtux on the 
Utzinger, Hope, and related families. 
He also wrote: “Shoot-out at Lewis & 
Clark Logging Camp: When Unions 
Collide,” Winter 2001; “The Battle of 
the Ferries,” Spring 2002; and “Astor 
Street Feud,” Fall 2002. 


YOU’VE PROBABLY NOTICED THIS. 


Men are like houses. They are flats. 
They, too, have bricks -- within their 
hats. 
They’re mortgaged, hammered, nailed 
and floored, 
And have room-attics, and their board. 
Houses have tenants, and we guess, 
A man has ten aunts, more or less. 
Both have top stories, empty quite, 
And each doth take carpenter right. 
Houses and men of ancient dates 
Have scanty locks and broken gaits. 
Houses on corners stand, with stairs; 
Men do the same. Both need repairs. 
Houses are lathed with plaster. Men 
Are plastered all with lather when 


They shavings have. 

They’r shingled, too, 

Upon their man’s hard roof so true. 

A house well built will settle some; 

A man well billed will settle -- grum. 

Scaffolds on houses hang; but men 

Hang on a scaffold oft again. 

Unlike a man a house of wood 

Foundation has for stories good. 

Both have “bay-windows” full of 

pains 

Of glasses where de light soon wanes. 

Both fire insurance need below 

For mansions burning much we know. 
From Shakespeare (Revised Edition). 
Apr 27, 1883 Weekly Astorian 
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The Thaddeus S. Trullinger collection of letters 





Military Order 
at the Quarantine Station 


The scrapbook kept by the Trullinger family was donated to the Clatsop County 
Historical Society by Lisbeth Trullinger Miller. Files containing business records and 
other papers accompanied this donation. The most amusing was the following letter 
written to Thaddeus S. Trullinger who was in charge of the federal Quarantine Sta- 
tion at Knappton, Washington. Trullinger had previously worked in the family’s 
sawmill (located near what is now Ist Street and Marine Drive), for the electrical 
company the family established, and for the logging company at Walluski. Appar- 
ently, he was unfamiliar with military order, creating problems for his superior. 


Dec. 3rd, 1903 

Marine Hospital Service 

Office of Medical Officer in Command Personal 
Astoria, Ore., 


Dear Mr. Trullinger: 

Mr. Sverdrup came up Monday afternoon and Tuesday morning and again 
Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday morning. He has demanded the right to put in 
the following charges against the management and crew of the quarantine station 
& has threatened to publish the whole affair in one of the San Francisco papers 
unless I forward his written charges to Surgeon General Wyman. He charges: 

1. That you forced him to pay heavy pro rata share on various parties, on a cow, 
or hay for a cow, on fishing tackle, ete.; 

2. That Johnson and Estoos told him the place would be a snap & that he could 
make several hundred dollars a year on the outside, fishing, etc.; but that the 
Halloween party alone cost him $17.00 & that it would be impossible for him to 
save one cent there; 

3. That he was employed to cook for five people but that he was compelled to 
cook for dozens & to clean up after them; 

4. That there was a continual crowd of people at the station, either from town 
or from Knappton for meals, visiting, or to spend the night; 

5. That he had been made to give up his bed & room to young women from 
town & to sleep on the floor in the station; 

6. That it was impossible to keep his kitchen clean for the reason that Mrs. 
Trullinger was always messing therein; that the baby was in there continually; that 


in 
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The Knappton Quarantine Station, ca. 1905. 


Mrs. T. had to have the kitchen and sink for from one to two hours every morn- 
ing to wash the baby’s clothes and diapers, etc.; that Miss Badollet would come 
over and mess around the kitchen; & that other persons from Knappton & Asto- 
ria would come over & stay in the kitchen & eat. He further said that it was the 
first Marine Hospital Institution he had been at in which an outside lady had been 
allowed to live & that he would like to report that to Washington, Etc.; 

5. That Johnson does butcher work outside & all the men do carpenter work 
outside & that they use the station simply for a home. That Wms. & Estoos do 
shingling for other people & that it is common talk at Knappton that the govern- 
ment is getting “grafted.” That there is no pretense at discipline, that the men 
come and go when they please, that you have absolutely no authority over the 
men, that Estoos pays absolutely no attention to your directions, that the men do 
no work at the station except to eat and sleep there and draw their salaries, etc., 
etc.; & that I am made fun of & fooled continually; 

8. That it was fear of his telling all this and not joining in the “grafting” & 
schemes or paying his share in the fishing nets, that caused all the crowd to turn 
against him; 

9. That all the attendants are busy now preparing Mrs. Abraham’s house for six 
girls to “shack” there Christmas, mattresses and bedding from station to be used 
& they to eat at the station; and 

10. That he does not believe any person will cook there while there is so much 
going on that is against government rules & regulations. 

I bring this all to your attention, not in any spirit of fault finding, but simply to 
show you the danger of just the things that have happened. Under the regulations, 
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This crowd of visitors at the Knappton Quarantine Station includes several rela- 
tives of Thaddeus S. Trullinger. 


Mrs. T. would not be allowed to live at the station; company would not be allowed 
there & especially to sleep there; the men would not be allowed to work outside. 
fishing, & the like; they would not be allowed off the reservation, except from 7:00 
p.m, to 10:00 p.m. every other night; all lights would have to be out promptly at 
10:00 p.m.; meals, would have to be at regular hours; there would have to be an 
inspection of rooms, clothing, etc. every morning by the pharmacist (or acting), of 
the entire station (with a fire drill) every Saturday morning by me; & so on. Of 
course, the Bureau knows nothing of these facts & you can see the trouble it will 
cause if a man who writes as good a letter as Sverdrup writes to Gen. Wyman or 
to the San Francisco yellow sheets. There would be a general investigation & every 
darned one of us would have considerable trouble. If it be true that there is con- 
siderable talk at Knappton about the ways things are doing and judging from my 
experiences here, | wouldn’t doubt it — 1.e. that there is talk — it will be only a ques- 
tion of time until some ill-disposed person causes an investigation. 

I threatened Sverdrup with dismissal for drunkenness and advised his immedi- 
ate resignation. He consequently resigned & I was compelled to give him the usual 
letter stating that he had left us in good form. However, he has a “knife up his 
sleeve” for all of us and I very much fear he will make trouble for us. You can also 
see the danger of urging the appointment of a man who has been in the Service in 
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any capacity before, for it is ten to one that he would still be there if he were any 
good. This man Sverdrup is a dangerous man & I would quietly get all the facts 
possible concerning him for they may come in handy. 

He has it in for your wife & was trying to tell me some stuff about his giving 
her some very valuable ostrich feathers. This is strictly entre vous. Please do not 
mention it to Mrs. T. or anyone. I simply mention it in proof of my assertion that 
the man is a dangerous character. 

Read as much of this as you see fit to the men. I have reason to believe that 
P.O. Surgeon Cummings will inspect this station between now and Xmas. Have 
everything, uniforms, fire drill, etc., ship shape. He is the San Francisco quaran- 
tine officer and will probably be very strict. 

As this is a personal letter & I am not supposed to write such on the subjects 
herein discussed, I will ask that you return this to me on Saturday. 

Respectfully, 
Baylis H. Earle, Md. 


Along with this letter (apparently never returned) was the following: 


Dear Mr. Trullinger: — 

Inspector Cummings will be here today — Have rooms as neat as a pin — Fire 
apparatus all in good order. Men in their best uniforms — some sort of a fire drill 
as though the top of the disinfecting building were on fire or some other place — 
Instruct the men to line up in order of rank — and when I call a name salute & 
answer as follows: — “Thaddeus S. Trullinger, Attendant, detailed as Engineer, etc. 
(or what you would do in case of fire). Ole Estoos, Attendant, detailed as car- 
penter, so and so, & so on. 
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Reader Response 











Several people have contacted CCHS to identify the people in the photo above. 
The names they have added are: Ann Harvey, Ardie Urell, Betty Royal, Charlie 
Baldwin, Cliff Poole, Daine Craine, David Enslow, David Enlund, David McGhee, 
Dennis Thomassen, Diana Crane, Don Heino, Don Fisher, Dorothy Gerritz, ? Ger- 
ritz, Eddie Johansen, Fred Jensen, Fred Lloyd, Jackie Johansen, Jim Street, Juanita 
Jensen, Kathy Hubbell, Kathy Johansen, Ken “Moose” Brown, Larry Junkins, Lee 
Abrahamson, Leonard Vernon, Marie Wukich, Mary Lee Jacobson, Mary Lee 
Lemond, Mike Kuratli, Mike Sorkki, Pat Jensen, Pat Ulmer, Ralph Brown, Ray- 
mond Lowe, Richard Huhtala, Steve Johns, Susan Hendrickson, Tom Utti, Tom 
Simonsen (not in order shown). 


Thanks to Jim Hill, Thanna Hill, Mike & Marian Soderberg, Ruth Hope, Bob 
Lovell, Vernon “Tooey” Fowler, and Faith Mattila Swanson for their help on iden- 
tification. Hope I didn’t forget anyone. 


There is a great new book out by Bryan Penttila, called Columbia River: The 
Astoria Odyssey on sale at Compleat Photographer. Bryan has written for Cumtux. 


Opposite: The Thaddeus S. Trullinger house in Astoria on Exchange Street between 
14th and 15th, now the home of radio station KMUN. The Howell house at right is no 
longer there. 
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Picnic day for Shively School students and teachers in 1892. Emma Sayre 
fakes a fainting spell. Teachers from left front clockwise are: Nan Rahles, 
Mary Garner, Nora Nickerson, Mrs. Hale, Mary Dealy, and Minnie Sovey. 
Minnie was the sister of Adele, Madge, and Percy. See their stories inside. 
Minnie Sovey had her own homestead claim. 
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